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A NOTE ON THE AUTHOR. 


Valerian Svetloff needs no introduction to dance lovers. 
He has watched the history of Russian ballet from its early 
days, when it was struggling to free itself from Italian 
influences, and has played his part in its development, for 
his pen was feared by dancers and his criticisms taken to 
heart. 


His ‘*‘ Ballet Contemporain’’ has now become a 
dancing classic, invaluable both for its information and for 
the author’s balanced judgments. This is the first time 
that a work of his has been available at so accessible a price, 
his ‘*‘ Anna Pavlova,’” a monument to the genius of that 
great artist, being issued in a severely limited edition. 


Valerian Svetloff is preparing the volume on Fokine for 
this series. 


Editor. 


FOREWORD. 


Half-an-hour’s journey from the City of London, away 
from the rush of commercial and political life, among hills 
and valleys, lies quiet Hampstead—neither town nor village, 
the chosen place of residence rather, of people whose duties 
tie them to town, but whose love is for the calm of nature. 


Here, in large grounds of its own, stands a pretty cottage 
—Ivy House. From its lower terrace opens a vista of 
smooth green lawn gently sloping to the edge of a lake, on 
whose transparent waters white swans move gracefully. 


The dark-green of the foliage, the emerald lawn, the 
blue waters of the lake, the dusky red of the house, the bright 
spots of colour given by the flowers, an azure sky and 
white swans: all this gives the many-coloured harmony, 
composed of such strangely varied notes, of a typical English 
landscape. 

In these surroundings lives Anna Pavlova. 

In the days she passes in England between tours, after 
tirelessly practising in the large studio attached to the house, 
she takes her rest on the borders of her lake. She is deeply 
attached to this peaceful landscape and looks on it with the 
eye of an artist. 
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She is the creator of that elegy-dream of the swan song, 
the now world-famous picture of the “ Dying Swan.” 


She possesses the gift of telling a fairy-tale without the 
use of words, in the language of the soul, which she expresses 
in plastic forms. This small, slight woman instinctively 
understands the psychology of nature in all its forms, 
whether it is in the short life of a flower (“ La Rose,” “ Cali- 
fornian Poppy ”’), the busy, carefree existence of the dragon-fly 
(‘* La Libellule’’), the passion of a love-intoxicated bacchante 
(‘* Bacchanal”’), the life of a country girl in ancient Hellas 
(‘“* Danse Grecque’’), the mystical dimness of Iranean legend 
(‘La Pert”), or the humorously seen ethnography of the 
*“ Mexican Dance.”’ 


Now that Pavlova has a world-wide reputation, I like to 
remember her in the past, in the days when she was still 
the ‘‘ pupil Pavlova,’’ when she appeared on the stage for 
the first time in what was known as the ‘‘ examination 
performance,’’ trembling with the nervousness of a debu- 
tante but even then aglow with artistic fire. 


Slight, straight and supple, with the naive little face of 
a child of the South, she looked like some delicate, brittle 
statuette. And in her pensive eyes could be read that mute 
questioning of the future and what it had in store for her. 


Since then Pavlova has trodden a long and arduous 
road. Many points of this road are marked with her artistic 
creations: ‘ Giselle,” ‘“‘La Bayadere,” “The Dying Swan,” and, 
as the crown to her talent, she has achieved a popular, 
world-famed name. Her dreams of the future have been 
fully realised. 
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I remember the ‘‘ Féte de Nuit ’’ in the park of the 
** Bagatelle ’’ in Paris, that fairy-tale on the banks of a lake. 
Pavlova, the swan dying in the midst of emerald green bushes 
and trees, or wildly borne along in the whirlwind of an 
antique dance in ‘‘ Bacchanalia.’’ The lake was brilliant 
with illuminations, the trees were like Christmas trees in 
their decorations of innumerable many-coloured festoons. 
Among the trees and bushes, ethereal in gauze, surrounded 
by her sylphs, she carried the spectators with her into the 
realms of romance. Chopin’s delicate melody, the coloured 
lights, the fairy lake under their rays, the plastic poses 
forming intricate patterns of the dance, ever changing as 
in a kaleidoscope ; all combined to make a perfect unity. It 
was nature corrected and embellished by artists, as Oscar 
Wilde would have said, and the art of Pavlova, so closely 
allied to nature, produced a picture of poetic illusion. 


Pavlova is one of the names Russia has cause to be proud 
of and England too. England which she has chosen for her 
second country and where her talent has developed and 
taken its definite form. 


In this short monograph I shall endeavour to give a 
** choregraphic portrait ’’ of this great artist. 


CHAPTER ONE 
PAVLOVA’S CREATIONS. 


Among Pavlova’s innumerable creations the first to be 
quoted must be ‘‘ Giselle,’’ as I have already said elsewhere. 


In the many dramatic passages of this famous and ro- 
mantic ballet she is admirable. Not a single conventional 
gesture, not one forced movement. She is a living image of 
reality, impregnated with the breath of romantic poetry and 
when the curtain goes down on the flower strewn tomb of 
Giselle we feel ‘‘ If only this wonderful fairy tale could have 
lasted longer .. .’’ 


Giselle is far above the capacities of the average dancer. It 
rarely happens that one person possesses the art of ‘‘mime,’’ 
choregraphic talent and personal charm. That is why 
**Giselle’’ has been performed but very seldom. Andreiovna 
tried the part at St. Petersburg in 1841—later she danced it 
in Paris, where she died. Then Lucille Grahn and Grimaldi 
attempted it without success. Little by little ‘‘Giselle’’ was 
forgotten until revived by Pavlova. One could say with the 
poets of 1830, enamoured of Taglioni, that Pavlova ‘‘is a 
Nymph, a shadow, an Angel, a Sylph, a breath of air, a Soul 
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hovering over a tomb—we kept silent so as to listen to her 
dancing, harmonious as a song.”’ 


When one analyses the methods by which Pavlova 
creates such strong impressions, it is surprising to see how 
simple they are. It will be enough to recall the mad-scene, 
one of the most difficult passages on account of its conven- 
tional character, its suddenness, and its short musical 
duration. 


Giselle, unbalanced by the catastrophe, suddenly regains 
consciousness bringing with it vague recollections of her 
lost happiness. At this moment the orchestra takes up the 
melody to which she used to dance, loving and happy. This 
musical repetition loosens another wave of memories and she 
begins to dance—but without any of the joy of before—she 
dances with difficulty, as though she tried to find again, to 
grasp a distant vision, already fading. 


*‘* This is a sort of choregraphic death agony,’’ said 
Theophile Gauthier, when speaking of “ Grisi.” The same 
simplicity characterises the technical methods of the dancing 
in the second act where Giselle is transformed into a Willis. 
In the realm of unfinished lives, the poor peasant girl 
awakens, her wings now grown. Full of wonder at this new 
life, she flies and plays about in the emerald meadows under 
the blue moon until the hour when the first streak of dawn 
calls her back to the tomb. Her dances are simple, without 
complicated tours de force. Many artists have performed 
similar dances in their life. But it is not what Pavlova does, 
but how she does it that places her far above all others. 
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Anna Pavlova in ‘*‘ Chopiniana.’’ 


It is only by going deeply into Paviova’s art that one 
understands why her appearance in Giselle, that old, out 
of date and almost forgotten Ballet, formed a great artistic 
event. Of all Paviova’s creations, “ The Death of the Swan” 
should perhaps be placed immediately after Giselle. It 
®vas in London that Saint-Saéns first saw his Swan inter- 
preted by Paviova and told her, how great was his surprise 
and admiration. ‘‘ Frankly,’’ he said, ‘‘I was afraid my 
music might be profaned, but I have just seen a master- 
piece where music and dancing mingle into one perfect 
harmony.’’ 


Danced by her, the Death of the Swan is not only a 
ballet variation, faultlessly danced as far as technique goes. 
Still less is it a realistic representation of a wounded, dying 
swan. It is an elegy, the elegy of death and fatality. It is 
a drama which Pavlova’s dancing has turned into poetry. 
In some of her creations, Pavlova shows herself a veritable 
animal painter. With remarkable subtlety and perspicacity, 
she observes nature to give us living images such as the 
“« Dragonfly,” the “‘ Butterfly,” or the flower, “ Californian Poppy.” 
But all these images are after all only the plastic interpretation 
of her own contemplative emotions and that is the secret of 
their expressive thought. 


The two choregraphic pictures quoted above, the 
‘* Dragonfly”” and the “ Butterfly,” represent in a way the 
antithesis of the Swan. Here it is the vision of suffering 
and death. There it is the image of carefree joy. They are 
real songs without words. In these pieces Pavlova breathes 
the very joy of living. They are veritable hymns of praise. 
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From the technical point of view, the three works of which 
we have just spoken are nothing but exercises for the points, 
but if Pavlova can make artistic masterpieces out of simple 
studies, it is because she brings to them all the ardour of 
her artistic temperament and of her glowing inspiration 
which far surpass the dry ‘‘school’’ formulas. These 
*‘* Contes Dansés ’’ of Pavlova, belong to no period and no 
nationality. They are of all time and more real than life, 
of which they form an extract, as it were, a fragrant 
quintessence, a synthesis. These dumb tales possess a power 
which words, so easily threadbare and so often superfluous, 
cannot reach. 

There are no words to translate a state of mind. But 
the dumb art of Pavlova possesses the precious gift of inter- 
preting the emotions of the soul. From the repertoire which 
finds its subject in nature, let us proceed to that which has 
the human being as object. Here as well, we find creations 
of great psychological value, and it is impossible to say in 
which of these directions the artist’s talent appears the 
strongest. 

She treats East and West with the same insight, the 
same gift of penetration. 

Let us first say a word or two about her oriental dances— 

To the accompaniment of Saint Saéns’ music, the 
‘* Syrian Dances ’’ is a veritable Persian Miniature. It is a 
picture full of oriental humour. All in spiral winding 
movements, in waving lines and voluptuous poses. In this 
dance Pavlova is inimitable, to the strains of swift and pass- 
ionate music, it is like a kaleidoscope which reveals itself 
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in tapering lines, in flexible undulations of the body and 
ever changing expressions of the face. 


Glazounoff’s ‘ Bacchanal”? carries us away to ancient 
Greece in the midst of burning passions let loose. With its 
orgiac force, its mystic intoxication, it is the most frantic 

@dance which choregraphy has ever known. Pavlova makes 
us feel by an unconscious outburst, all that this dance has 
in it of Dionysian joy; and one grasps at once that this 
brasier of the dance, lit by her talent is fed with elements 
drawn from ancient writings, from paintings on vases, in 
museums. The Oriental Dance belongs to the same category 
of Pavlova’s creations. One is surprised to see her change 
suddenly from the passionate ardour of her oriental dances 
to the gentle dream, which she wraps as a spell around her 
romantic conceptions. 


‘* Autumn Leaves” is inspired by Chopin, the greatest of 
romantic composers. Pavlova herself has arranged this 
little ballet with its autumnal poetry, which makes us ap- 
preciate in her a talented maitre de ballet. This short 
scene symbolises in a manner the conflict between the poetry 
and prose of life—between great love and fleeting passions. 
It is a restrained choregraphic synthesis ; no literature, no 
commentaries, no explanations. Choregraphy and its means 
of mimetic expression are sufficient for the artist, and she 
proves once again, that her greatest effects are obtained 
by the simplest means. “ Chopiniana” belongs to the same 
category of romantic tales, full of mystery, covered with 
the veils of the eternal dream. Dressed in a long ‘‘ tutu ’’ 
in the fashion of 1830, a wreath in her hair, Pavlova in the 
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moonlight scene seems to sing her dance—to recreate the 
style of that period. 


Then there is Rubinstein’s “ Nuit,”"—sweetly scented 
night, heavy with languorous caresses, and vague dreams 
hardly conscious, which disturb our senses. 


In quite another spirit Pavlova represents the young 
girl in Rubinstein’s “ Valse Caprice.” Now it is a little 
coquette for whom life is only merry making, flowers, songs, 
and kisses, the joy of living, roguish and elegant guile, and 
whims—these are the elements of this poetical image. 


Tchaikovski’s “ Noel” (December) is a sketch in the 
style of 1840—it is in a manner the ‘‘ flirtation ’’ of this 
romantic epoch. It is a water colour in delicate and light 
tones in an altogether conventional style, but to which 
Pavlova manages to give extraordinary importance. 


After that, one does not know by what miracle the 
dancer sinks herself in the greatest depths of exoticism, to 
give us in all their originality and their authentic colouring 
the *“ Danses Mexicaines.” With extraordinary intuition she 
has entered into the soul of this people, which she expresses 
while dancing. The series of historical dances, such as the 
“‘ Gavotte” the “ Rondino”’ and the “ Minuet” in the antique 
style are easy to execute for Pavlova, because of her great 
art of understanding the style of different periods. In this 
series the “Gavotte” has usually the most success—the 
nobility and distinction of this dance, the clearness of its 
composition, and the charm of style are carried to the highest 
degree of perfection. 
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‘* Amarilla *’ is a short paraphrase, which must also be 
classed with the creations of dramatic choregraphy. Here 
the action is still more concise and more concentrated than 
in ‘* Giselle.’’ In a short space of time the artist must show 
the successive feelings which overpower her ; love betrayed, 
bitter disillusion, the hateful effort of dancing in the presence 
of the man who has lied to her, jealousy at finding herself 
face to face with his betrothed, reviving confidence, the an- 
¢guish of the insult, the irreparable crumbling of all her hopes, 
and at last the blow of supreme despair. 


** Amarilla ’’ really consists of a series of psychological 
moments, united by a conception, which dominates the 
whole. We find here the pizzicati on the points, the inimitable 
movement of arms without strength, the nervous action of 
the head, the bitterly smiling lips, the eyes now tired, now 
lit by hatred and jealousy. Every line of the body responds 
as if deformed by weakness and utter weariness of spirit. 
It is a psychological study treated by a master, who har- 
monises groups and subordinates all to the single sole 
rhythm of the artistic whole. 


The vast repertoire which we have just gone over gives 
us an idea of the valuable work created by Pavlova in the 
sphere of Classicism, the unvariable, unchangeable basis 
of theatrical dancing. Pavlova has always been greatly 
interested in the evolution of Ballet—but the follies and 
eccentricities of the modern fluctuations have passed her by 
without touching her, which is unfortunately not the case 
with many less well balanced talents. Neither the dictates 
of fashion, nor worldly snobbishness and less still the fear 
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of being thought old fashioned have ever disturbed her 
balance. 


She has only noticed those of the modern tendencies 
which apart from being new, possessed elements of taste and 
real art. La Peri of Paul Dukas is a case in point. The 
score of that work is very difficult. The rhythm changes 
continually, the time is complicated ; the melodic phrases 
are harmonious. The dances, original and finished, float 
harmoniously with the spirit of the music—and Pavlova, 
above all classical, goes as far here as transforming the 
very principle of her dancing. 


There is yet another ballet in which she appears in 
non-Classical mode and surroundings—‘“ Les Sept Filles 
du Roi” by Fokine, with music by Spendiaroff. Pavlova 
takes the part of one of the seven daughters called “ Ruisseau 
de Cristal.” Here she answers altogether to the poetic con- 
ception of this oriental legend, taken from the Arabian 
Nights. Although it only lasts a short time, the death scene 
near a fountain, in the rosy light of dawn makes a deep 
impression. The figure of the dancer with its great white 
wings, folds itself shattered, crushed by the weight of grief ; 
like a poetic flower, snatched by the cruel hand of fate, she 
wastes away slowly, gently and resigned to death. Thus 
the image of forgiveness, of submisson to the will of destiny. 

There is still “Les Trois Pantins de Bois.”’ This work 
is more a mimetic drama, the text by Pierre Chantel, the 
music by Michel Maurice Levy. There is little dancing here 
for Pavlova, who plays a young girl who perishes of cold 
and sickness. 
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Pavlova in ‘‘ Californian Poppy.’’ 


In this part she shows an exquisite feeling, gives impres- 
sions of the most touching simplicity by a virtuosity which 
reaches the marvellous. 


I have not mentioned Pavlova’s ancient dances in the 
Orpheus of Gluck. It is more than probable that I have 
also omitted to speak of several other parts and ballets 
created by her. But I do not intend to give the reader all the 
repertoire of her creations in their chronological order. My 
intention was only to point out the many different styles 
realised by this famous dancer. 


Her incomparable talent, says M. Noziére, seems to 
be an epitome of all the expressions of art of all time, and 
every one of her movements far removed from common 
reality is a picture painted by a great master. 
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CHAPTER TWO. 
THE ART OF PAVLOVA. 


Russia has created unrivalled art centres where her 
dancers were initiated since early childhood in the principles 
of the great choregraphic school. The combination of con- 
ditions which existed in that country were most favourable 
to the development of the Art of dancing and first and fore- 
most come the two model schools associated with the theatres. 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow. In these nurseries where 
tended by careful hands blossomed the fairest flowers of 
choregraphy, the budding Pavlova gave promise of being 
the rarest. 


Though at first one hardly realised the greatness of her 
extraordinary talent, the first appearances of Pavlova in 
the choregraphic drama, however, only went to confirm the 
wealth of her artistic nature, and the public grasped at once 
that here was a diamond of the purest water which only 
needed its facets polishing. 


Time and the artistic sense of the artist did this work 
and soon the jewel appeared dazzling in its multicoloured 
fires. 
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The lightness of her dancing was unequalled. Rarely 
had one seen a ‘‘ bailon,’’ an ‘‘ elevation ’? and ‘‘ leap ’” like 
hers. Winged, ephemeral, transparent as a spirit, she 
seemed a vision defying all physical laws. Her long, admir- 
ably proportioned arms allow her plastic movements to be 
large and free, always in co-ordination with every other part 
of her body. Her hands are full of life and expression, her 
legs remarkably well modelied, and her ankles as slender 
as they are strong. 


The beauty of her ‘‘ points ’’ lies in her highly developed 
instep. Her body always remains extraordinarily supple 
and ductile. 


These then are Pavlova’s physical gifts. 


The special characteristic of her talent is a sort of im- 
materiality which seems to detach her from anything earthly, 
and it is this particularity which draws her towards that 
Romanticism, which was to dominate her artistic destiny. 
She became the Princesse Lointaine of an enchanted realm, 
peopled with spirits, sylphs, dryads and naiads—the Princess 
of the Kingdom of shadows and dreams, which fade and 
dissolve to the strains of mournful ballads. That is her 
particular charm. At the moment of her debut, she did not 
fully possess that degree of technical perfection which later 
on was to astonish the public. 


The first performance of ‘‘ Giselle,’’ an essentially 
romantic ballet, revealed the power of her dramatic talent as 
well as the lightness of her technical dancing. The audience 
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was astounded. Since Grisi, no one has played “ Giselle’? with 
success until Pavlova made this ballet live again on the 
Russian stage and so inaugurated a new era of romanticism. 
Pavlova has succeeded in triumphing over the greatest 
technical difficulties inherent in the Art of dancing itself. 
Her technique is ‘‘ soft,’’ intimate, sincere. One does not 
notice it—not until the variation is near the end and one 
suddenly realises that it was bristling with difficulties, which 
only the beauty of the plastic execution has masked until 
then. An Art critic said enthusiastically after seeing Pavlova 
dance: She is not a woman, she is a museum of poses, of 
lines, of plastic forms, with a soul. Every single one of her 
movements should be painted and sculptured as a treasure 
for posterity. Pavlova has incarnated in herself the spirit 
of the dance—that is her great slory. 


Pavlova has travelled round the world without ever 
meeting with a country or a people which could escape the 
witchery of her art. It would, therefore, be useless to dissect 
and analyse her attitudes, her steps, her movements, her 
technique, her plastique. They are full of spirit, and their 
lightness is infinite, their immateriality harmonises with 
their delicacy of design, and their plastic modelling is one 
with the beauty of the whole. The secret of Pavlova’s dan- 
cing lies not in this or that technical procedure ; it lies at the 
same time in divers elements united in one perfect harmony. 
Not only does she dance, but dancing she conjures up images 
which pass one by one before the eyes of the public. She not 
only executes her dances, she creates them. Let us quote a 
few examples. 
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When she appears as a “* Snowflake” in the midst of a 
storm, it seems as though a mysterious change comes over 
the atmosphere ; and we believe in the reality of a fairy tale 
and a simple theatrical number is transformed into an 
artistic wonder full of spirit and deep feeling. In Liszt’s 
‘© Preludes,”” Pavlova blends Lamartine’s philosophic thoughts 
with the melody and rhythm of the composer and shows us 
plastic images of great artistic value in the form of melodic 
symbols. All at once in the midst of the complex movements 
of her masterly dancing appears the vision of the dream 
woman, elusive, such as Botticelli may have seen her in his 
imagination. 

Much has been said of the “ Death of the Swan.” Pavlova 
has created this pearl of choregraphy which will ever remain 
hers, and hers only. In this picture woven of the romantic 
element which predominates in her talent, she incarnates 
the last song of the swan. Her delicate and fragile figure, 
her sorrowful pre-Raphaelite face, the sadness of her shining 
eyes—all these tones and forms flooded in moonlight, 
lulled by the languorous melody of the cello and harp, remain 
an unforgettable vision. It is surprising to see her suddenly 
transformed into an oriental woman. In her dances of the 
far east where she has made careful studies during her long 
voyages and whence she has brought back some master- 
pieces of ethnographical dances. 


HER TECHNIQUE. 


In all Art technique constitutes the architectural material 
indispensable to the creative artist. Let us now cast a glance 
at Pavlova’s technique. Her ‘‘ pirouettes ’’ are absolutely 
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** clear ’’ and her ‘‘ pizzicati sur les pointes ’’ irreprovably 
elegant ; one need only recall “ The Death of the Swan” the 
whole piece executed on the points and this dancer’s points 
are as strong as steel. Her ‘‘fermatas sur pointe ’’ are 
completely clear : they astonish and charm at the same time. 
The same can be said of her balance which reaches the 
almost impossible. This perfect technique does not in any 
way detract from the lightness and ethereality of her dancing, 
even when she executes the most complicated movements. 
That is her great attraction. With her all seems natural, 
and easy ; no shadow of an effort anywhere. Never does she 
lose her elegance, her simplicity or her lightness. Her 
** port de bras ’’ is of rare beauty, her body flexible, her legs 
intelligent, her head expressive—in a word, all her physical 
being delicate and almost unreal forms a perfect harmony. 
Few are the initiated in choregraphy who would be able to 
discern the technical elements in Pavlova’s classical dancing. 
One cannot give her higher praise than that. Even the most 
difficult of her variations never seems to cost her the 


slightest effort. 


While feeling the brilliant effect of the whole, one cannot 
grasp the mechanical side or realise the springs of physical 
elements set in motion to produce this result. That is the 
charm of Pavlova’s technique. The sense of rhythm par- 
ticularly in dancing is an exceedingly complicated pheno- 
menon ; it is a divine gift. Pavlova has this sense developed 
to the highest degree. It is part of her soul, that is why she 
gives us sO many rare artistic sensations and this is the 
whole artistic basis of all dancing. 
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It needs indeed a great talent like Pavlova’s to keep the 
public’s attention fixed on dances with a complicated tech- 
nique. She possesses this most remarkable power because 
her faultless technique only serves her as a means to interpret 
the choregraphic thought ; and so she brings her art closer 
to us and makes it more human. 


PAVLOVA AS MIME. 


After having made a short study of Pavlova’s part in 
classical ballet, let us now look at the qualities of her mimetic 
art at the time, when ballet became transformed into drama, 
it was no longer sufficient to dance well; it was necessary 
to act, to bring, the dramatic element into the dance, to give 
the plastic forms life, through the force of the mimical 
expression. 


Her dramatic talent is a sort of pathos softened by the 
sweetness of a poetic dream ; a sort of reality veiled in the 
charm of her personality. Her romanticism full of sadness 
and sorrow has nothing in it of the artificial, conventional or 
exagserated taste of 1830. 


Here we touch on the question of style, which in ballet 
as in all art is indispensable to the artistic value of the work. 
** Style ’’ is the combination of a considerable number of 
elements. Country, period, characteristics of race, ethno- 
graphic customs and usages, geographical situations, all 
these form style. With Pavlova, sense of style is so natural, 
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so highly developed, that she merges herself completely 
into the period she is about to represent. 


M. J.L. Vaudoyer, the well-known French author, writes 
the following about this aspect of Pavlova’s talent : 


** We keep the most lasting remembrance of the wonderful 
art of Pavlova, and of her inimitable grace, and when we 
praise and extol such and such a one, we must say that 
rarely before with any other dancer have we experienced 
to the same degree the feeling of ‘ style ’ which gives to 
the emotions their lasting character. It ignores passing 
fashions or feelings, limited to a simple period only— 
Pavlova means to the dance, what a Racine is to poetry, 
a Poussin to painting, a Gluck to music.’’ 


This is the spiritual picture of Pavlova who is a great 
artist of classical choregraphy. I cannot end this brief 
study better than by quoting the words of a French critic, 
M.R. Ducos, who has summed up with remarkable precision 
and in the most complete manner the part which Pavlova 


plays in her art: 


** She has nobility of features, she carries her head proudly, 
the curves of her arms, the suppleness and slenderness of 
her figure, the modelling of her legs denote grace and 
strength. She has expression, softness and power, elegance 
and clearness, depth and precision, and she never departs 
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from the truth, never fritters herself away in fancies - 
her acting is wrapped in poetry, which has in it so much 
mockery, so much emotion, so much variety and so much 
passion. She guides her genius while seeming to give in 
to it; and it is almost impossible to distinguish by what 
sorcery her choregraphy interprets and penetrates deeply, 
not only into the theme of the musician, but into the in- 
spiration which prompted the libretto. 


‘*‘ Her dancing is as sculptured thought—she speaks when 
she dances, and in what speech! The lightness of her steps 
makes her take wing, her rhythm brings dreams of far 
away things, her expression surpasses imagination.’’ 


CHAPTER THREE. 
PAVLOVA’S CRITICS. 


Whoever should wish to give a complete analysis of all 
that has been written about Pavlova and her work would 
assume an almost impossible task. One could never ex- 
haust all the articles, and statements, analyses of all kinds— 
whole volumes written in all languages which have been 
devoted to her. 


At the same time we cannot neglect this literature alto- 
gether, but it is necessary to set certain limits, so as to curtail 
our task. 


We will only quote here a few opinions which have as 
object the general characteristics of Pavlova’s Art. Russian 
critics such as Andreevsky, Beliaeff, Levinson, Plestchaeff 
and many others have written innumerable articles about 
this great dancer. France has also largely contributed in 
giving valuable knowledége about her, of which I had occasion 
to quote some examples in this study. 


Messrs. Louis Laloy, Alfred Bruneau, Noziére, Sebastien 
Voirol—I omit some, and not the least—have spoken about 
her. 
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The eminent German critic, Herr Oscar Bie, well known 
for his excellent work entitled ‘‘ The Dance ’’ (Der Tanz) 
devoted in his book the following lines to Pavlova: 


‘* Driven by a singular, I might say organic interest in the 

@ dance, I had written a voluminous work on this subject, for 
I had a vague presentiment, that this art would revive in 
our time. Hardly had I ended my work when I came to 
know Pavlova. This intercourse had a twofold influence on 
me—wrong and right at the same time, wrong, because I 
thought, had I met Pavlova before, I would have under- 
stood through her better than through my book what 
dancing is. But another feeling was added to this first 
impression ; it was that I had not treated in my book of a 
subject with no future.’’ 


‘* The whole personality of Pavlova, her whole Art which 
is stamped with originality, all that characterises it, all 
this is according to my ideas intimately connected with the 
whole of Russian actuality. The Russians came consider- 
ably later to the Arts than other nations. It is true that 
this saved them from the weight of serious follies ; they had 
the advantage of being able to apply themselves to the study 
of old forms of Art by the light of a modernist conception, 
and because of the psychological constitution of their race 
this conception showed itself markedly. This was the 
case of Russian Opera as it is for the dance to-day. To the 
old make-up of the lyric tragedy. Tchaikovski has brought 
much deeper feelings than those of his predecessors. 
Glinka’s operas are stamped with revolutionary tendencies 
which go far beyond those admitted of in the plan of such 
works.’’ 
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“* As to Dargomijsky and Moussorgsky, they were greater 
innovators than Debussy himself. Russia suffers and 
develops simultaneously in the conflict between form and 
substance. Nowhere does one feel this conflict from be- 
ginning to end with so much beauty and harmony as in 
Pavlova’s dancing. A modern artist, she executes anti- 
quated steps. She is master of the technique, yet she 
yearns for the soul.’’ 


** With ingenuousness—she seems hardly conscious of 
it, she interprets its least emotions.’’ 


But are these not enough quotations ? 


The particularities of her artistic nature, the care with 
which she has refined her body and soul and in short the 
unshakable will, which dominates her frail being, these are 
the principal reasons of her success. 


She dominates the crowd as soon as she appears before 
it. 


It is said in the book of Chinese Rites that one judges the 
morals of a people by its dances. 


Dancing is nothing but a harmonious epitome of life’s 
impulses—therein lies its importance and in this light we 
must be grateful for the inestimable services rendered by 
Pavlova to Russian Art. 


But how could Pavlova’s Art which is above all Classic, 
have had this brilliant success at a time which tends to ultra 
modernism ? We live at a singularly complicated epoch 
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Pavlova in ‘* Bacchanal.’’ 


from the psychological point of view. On one side we seem 
to leap towards that modern art which M. George Mason 
qualifies as ‘‘ unpleasant art.’’ On the other hand a not less 
powerful current sends us back to the past, to antiquity. 

e Never have antique works of art been so appreciated and 
sought after as nowadays. 


This contradiction, however, which strikes us at first is 
only a seeming contradiction—for after all ‘‘ ancient ’’ and 
** modern ’’ are only relative values, also modernism de- 
generates just as well as choregraphic classicism. Is it not 
true that when we begin to tire of the ultra modern ‘‘ Parade ”’ 
of Satie, ‘‘ Giselle ’’ still attracts us with new interest ? The 
fluctuations in art are like those in meteorology. They 
change their direction ; they meet, absorb each other, split 
up, and separate. In Art, forms eternally changeable, are 
born and die in turn. ‘‘ Everything passes, only truth 
remains,’’ says a Danish proverb. 


APPENDICES. 


Some of the most popular roles danced by Anna Pavlova 
during recent years. 


» 


A. BALLETS. 


Giselle in ‘‘ Giselle ”’ o ne i .. (Bauer) 
Kitri in ‘‘ Don Quixote ’’ : oF .. *(Minkus) 
Chrysanthemum in ‘* Autumn Leaves a .. (Chopin) 
Sylph in ‘‘ Chopiniana’’ .. - eg .. (Chopin) 
Fairy in ‘‘ The Fairy Doll ’’ aie - se (Bauer) 
A Human Soul in ‘‘ The Preludes’”’ .. - (Liszt) 
Lisa in ‘‘ La Fille Mal Gardee ’’ - sie (Hartel) 
Amarylla in ‘‘ Amarylla ”’ ad i ..  (Pugno) 
La Peri in ‘‘La Peri’’.. bes 2% .. (P. Dukas) 
Lise in ‘‘ Magic Flute’’ .. ie = - (Drigo) 
Snowflake in ‘‘ Snowflakes ’’ .. ‘a (Tchaikovski) 


(Casse Noisette) 
*Pavlova’s own choregraphy. 


B. DIVERTISSEMENTS. 


Fokine’s ‘* The Swan ”’ - es a (Saint Saens) 
Calfornian Poppy .. on he os es (Tchaikovskt) 
Mexican Suite a Bis ss a wig (traditional) 
Christmas .. ie a sxe rs = (Tchaikovskt) 
Bacchanal .. = 8 rr os i (Glazounov) 
Russian Dance... a Big she sis (Tchaikovski) 
The Dragonfly _.... - se rs ss ..  (Kreisler) 
Gavotte Pavlova .. sm sie 3% as ne (Linke) 
Valse Triste = ds oe se at .. (Sibelius) 
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Rondino .. 3... «wwe eS ss (Kreisler) 


Les Ondines aS as is Se a .. (Catilini) 
Colombine .. a 5% ive ots 8 bie (Drigo) 
Minuet te — ss sis a ans .. (Mozart) 
Butterfly... ae - ae si st se (Drigo) 
Valse Caprice de re se se as (Rubenstein) 


APPENDIX C. 


Some of the Principal Paintings and Statues 
of Anna Pavlova. 


Anna Pavlova by S. Sorin 6 (Jeu de Paume, Paris) 
Dying Swan, by Lavery.. Se (Tate Gallery, London) 
Portrait, by Schuster 

Anna Pavlova in ‘‘ Les Sylphides,’’ a poster by V. Serov, 


1912 
A Series of Pictures, by Laura Knight 


Red Crayon Sketch, by Jacovleff, 1920 
Bronze Statuettes, by De Boulogne 
Pavlova and Volinine—Bacchanal—Statue by 
Malvina Hoffman 
Statuette by Prince Troubetzkoi (Luxembourg Gardens, 
Paris) 
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From the Publishers’ Introduction to the Series. 


This is the first time in the literature of the dance that 
a series of ballet books has been published at a price that all 
can afford. 


The enthusiastic applause from the pit and the gallery 
at any performance of ballet bears witness to its popularity 
with the people at large. The true connoisseurs of ballet 
are perhaps to be found in the pit and the gallery rather 
than in the boxes or stalls. This series is intended to appeal 
to that public. 


These small volumes are not of a biographical nature. 
They are critical studies of various world-famed artists, 
and what is of greater importance still, the position of those 
artists in the history of ballet is dealt with in full, so that 
the complete series will be an exhaustive history of modern 
ballet. 


Great care has been taken to make these little volumes 
as attractive as the more expensive works on ballet, and the 
typography has been placed in expert hands. 
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